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SPIRITUALISM, IGNORANCE AND 
RESPECTABILITY. 


By James H. Hys op. 


I have received perhaps hundreds of letters from people who 
are interested in psychic research, protesting that they are not 
Spiritualists, and then proceeding to narrate a lot of experiences 
which are exactly the same as those on which Spiritualists base 
their right to name their creed. I also meet or correspond with 
many people who similarly oppose Spiritualism as a religion, but 
armounce their adhesion to psychic research as science. For a 
student of psychology this is an interesting situation. Perhaps 
the student of logic would be quite as interested in the paradoxes 
of the situation. But it is well worth while to inquire into the 
reasons for all this, and they will go deeply into the general in- 
fluences that affect all creeds whatsoever, whether religious, po- 
litical, scientific, artistic, literary, or ethical. 

Most people imagine that the formation or basis of a creed is 
a very simple thing. It is nothing of the kind, unless the creed 
itself is simple. Usually it is not simple, but a congeries of ar- 
ticulated ideas that have various sources for their origin. The 
only way to make this clear is to take up concrete cases of it and 
then move from these to the general situation that lies at the 
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foundation of our whole system of beliefs or modes of express- 
ing them. 

A little story will start the discussion. I shall not vouch for 
its historical authenticity, but it represents correct psychological 
analysis. A young lady had not been brought up under religious 
auspices and was paying a visit in a community which was 
crowded with denominational or sectarian believers. She re- 
solved to find out what religion was. First she attended services 
with those who said that it did not make any difference what a 
man did, if he only had faith or believed certain doctrines, he 
would be saved. This sect called itself Presbyterian. She then 
took up another denomination and tried its services. This sect 
maintained that it did not make any difference what you believed, 
if only you acted rightly, you would be saved. They called them- 
selves Methodists. The Presbyterian emphasized faith or belief 
and made works indifferent. The Methodist emphasized works 
and minimized faith or belief. Then she tried the third sect and 
found that it held that it made no difference what we believed or 
what we did, if we only dressed well, we would be saved. This 
denomination called itself Episcopalian. Neither faith nor works 
were important here, but zsthetics. 

There is in this story what an external observer, who has not 
had a personal or inner view of the mental states of the believer, 
would report on his observations of “ religion”. A mind who 
was not acquainted with the history of such beliefs or with the 
actual mental states of the believer would see nothing else than 
this crude account of the situation and differences between the 
creeds. One of them expects salvation by mere acceptance of 
propositions, another by mere external works, and a third by 
mere respectability. One exhibits strenuous intellect, another 
strenuous will, and the third strenuous forms and fashion. It 
is not necessary to regard any of the representations as even 
partly true, at least on the inner side of the cases, but all of them 
do represent certain external characteristics that an inexperienced 
mind might suppose as fundamentally characteristic, and it only 
reveals how difficult the task is to unravel the intricacies that de- 
termine the real nature of the problem. 

A lady applied to the pastor of one of the large metropolitan 
churches for membership, and had the audacity frankly to state 
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that she did so for securing social position. The pastor told her 
she would have either to present a letter from the church from 
which she came or make a profession of religion before she could 
be admitted. She did not wish to do either of these and showed 
that she could give no letter from another. She was very angry 
because she would not be admitted without ado to the church. 

In another case I knew a man who had no belief whatever 
about any of the fundamental questions of the church and was yet 
a leading officer in a very prominent Presbyterian church.. He 
had no faith in either God or immortality and less in any of the 
minor beliefs of the church, but he held the purse strings of the 
organization and decided who should be the minister and who not. 

Again, a wealthy man, who took a very active part in the af- 
fairs of another church and who had no belief whatever in the 
creed, told the well-known clergyman that, if he, the clergyman, 
could prove the immortality of the soul, he would have the world 
at his feet. The clergyman had never thought of such a thing. 
He was moving along comfortably in medizval doctrines and 
illusions about the bodily resurrection and the sleeping of the dead 
until the day of judgment. His friend would not join the church, 
tho he took a financial interest in it as a practical affair. 

In another case, a man, known all over the United States as 
an able intellectual man, was asked how he could believe the Epis- 
copalian creed and take part in its service. He frankly said that 
he did not believe it, but that he liked the artistic character of its 
ritual and worship and took part in it as such for its emotional 
satisfaction. 

There are thousands that belong to the church for the same 
reason. They do not care for the creeds, but they may feel an 
interest in the practical questions of the community, or desire to 
cast their lot with the organized conscience of the world, or they 
may prefer to be classified with the more respectable people about 
them, or feel the value of taking the universe seriously in that 
way, but they do not care a rap for any of the doctrines which 
they meet. It is probable that mere respectability has more to 
do with church membership in metropolitan churches than even 
the members themselves know. It exercises a very subtle in- 
fluence over all minds when they are least aware of its presence. 
From the point of view of practical men it is not wholly unjusti- 
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fiable, tho some of us fear hypocrisy too much to be caught in 
stultifying our intellects by either profession or conformity. No 
doubt such a condition does not represent the whole of the church, 
especially in rural localities. But among the more intellectual 
communities it is more prevalent than those communities would 
like frankly to admit. 

Respectability is not limited to external matters. It is quite 
as much associated with intellectual beliefs and attitudes and as a 
consequence influences many people toward their neighbors as 
much as dress or other manners. The ramifications of this will 
appear presently. For the moment we are interested only in 
calling attention to the wide influence of our neighbors’ opinions 
and habits upon the affiliations, intellectual and moral, which we 
may cultivate. The forms they take may be legion, but they all 
center in esthetic considerations, whether they refer to belief or 
habits, internal or external forms, theories or practices. 

The Spiritualists have made no systematic attempt to con- 
ciliate these interests. I do not criticise them for this. It is just 
a fact which has operated against any general acceptance of their 
creed. They have kept aloof from the organized systems of re- 
spectability and fought or antagonized them without compromise. 
The one thing that other religious bodies—and for the moment 
we may concede that Spiritualism is a religion—always attract 
to themselves, at least in metropolitan centers and usually in all 
rural places, is the respectable element of the community, and that 
has insured the cultivation of forms that do not offend taste. The 
Spiritualists usually have had no sense of the zsthetic or respect- 
able. They are as much interested in a future life as the most or- 
thodox man or woman, but they have long thrown off the bondage 
to worn out creeds and rituals which they felt had nothing to do 
with the correct conception of Nature or Providence, and having 
once cut loose from the trammels of the church and accepted the 
experimental as opposed to the dogmatic method of establishing 
belief, they accepted any unwise or unzsthetic performance that 
satisfied their craving for “ phenomena” or “ demonstrations ” 
of immortality. They defied every consideration of taste and 
respectability in the support of their “religion”. It is this far 
more than their abstract creed that has brought them into disre- 
pute. When correspondents write to me and protest that they do 
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not believe in Spiritualism, but that they have had such and such 
experiences, they mean simply that they judge Spiritualism by its 
external forms and wish to keep free from them. Like the lady 
who attended the various churches to ascertain their nature, my 
correspondents had to judge Spiritualism by its externals, and if 
these were offensive there was nothing to do but to eschew the 
whole thing as they understood it. 

This feeling was so strong among those who organized 
psychic research that they felt obliged either to apologize for an 
interest in the subject or to avow a purpose, as did Mr. Myers in 
his Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, that 
their object was to criticize or even reject the Spiritualist’s posi- 
tion, as the price of finding the truth, or at least of obtaining a 
respectable hearing. I myself have never joined in this zsthetic 
fit. I have no objections to “ the stone that may become the head 
of the corner”. I have a penchant for frankness and honesty, 
and zsthetics may go hang for me until I find truth and virtue. 
‘The beautiful is secondary in my scheme of the cosmos. When 
I have attained the other two I shall reverence zsthetics, but not 
until then.. At the same time, I quite appreciate the rights of good 
taste. This is perhaps the first step in the rise of ethics and in 
the recognition of some definite standard of conduct that will 
reveal the disposition to make sacrifices to law and order. But I 
am not deceived by it into the acceptance of it as a standard of 
truth or of the higher ethics. It can never be more than prope- 
deutic to true morality. The misfortune is that most people stop 
with this when they have attained it and never go forward to that 
for which it prepares the way. 

The Spiritualists have been too slow to recognize the real 
cause of their failure to conquer the world. They have sacrificed 
science, dignity, and zsthetics to a shibboleth, much as have some 
other religious denominations, and tho they have not lost the fun- 
damental claim to experimental proof of survival after death, they 
have forfeited the allegiance of all who want to see dignity, real 
science, and intelligent treatment of facts the primary business of 
respectable people. It is quite possible that esthetic consider- 
ations would have weighed less in the opinions or feelings of the 
public, had the Spiritualists protected themselves against the gibes 
and ridicule of the conjurer and the scientific man. But they have 
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taken great care to bring down upon themselves the unmitigated 
contempt of the one class that should have no place in the study 
of the phenomena and of the other that has the sole right to pass 
judgment upon them. 

When correspondents protest against being regarded as Spir- 
itualists they mean just this unzsthetic form of “ religion ” that 
excites antagonism, tho they welcome any facts that will prove 
their hopes. Often they are careful to discriminate between types 
of facts, some of them appearing disgusting, and pick out those 
which do not offend their sensibilities. They identify the disgust- 
ing incidents with Spiritualism and give no name to the conclu- 
sion or belief which they wish to hold regarding their own ex- 
periences. They show that they have a decided proclivity toward 
a more scientific and dignified method of treating phenomena and 
in that reveal the source of their hostility to Spiritualism. I am 
not implying that they are right or wrong in their feelings and 
attitude. It is simply a fact with which any man dealing with 
these phenomena has to reckon and the Spiritualists have already 
lost the attention of the world by their persistence in perform- 
ances which only invite disapproval from people who might be 
made converts by a little insight and respect for intelligent people. 
In fact psychic researchers have had to coin the word “ Spirit- 
ism”’ to escape the implications and associations connected with 
the word “ Spiritualism”. There is, in reality, no fundamental 
difference between the two terms. There is only the superficial 
difference defined by the offensive characteristics of many of the 
public performances, while the important phenomena are much 
the same in both cases. One discriminates in its methods, tho 
only because it is scientific men that conduct the work. The other 
does not discriminate, in appearance at least, between fraud, 
chicanery, and delusion and the phenomena which really have 
evidential value. Spiritism has no meaning in respect to funda- 
mental questions that is not shared by the term Spiritualism. But 
it has accidental associations which give it a better character and 
reputation. If the Spiritualists had had any intelligence they 
would never have allowed the term which they employ to lose the 
import which it had in the philosophy of Immanuel Kant, who 
regarded it as the proper antithesis to Materialism. But they al- 
lowed dignified thought to go the way of respectable scholasticism 
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instead of forcing it to discuss the problem along the lines which 
Kant’s discussion of Swedenborg in his Traiime eines Getstesse- 
hers anticipated or prescribed. If they had realized that only 
severe critical thought and investigation would be their salvation 
they would never have depended on the raps and knockings of 
the Fox sisters for their “ religion”. They would have taken up 
scientific method and forced the fight with Materialism in a 
scientific manner instead of allowing barren metaphysics to con- 
tinue its hopeless debate with science. But they have lost the 
initiative and chosen to remain in the limbo of dark séances and 
undiscriminating performances which carry no weight with any 
intelligent man. I say nothing of the non-evidential and inspira- 
tional stuff on which they place the highest value. That is one of 
the hopeless features of their work. It does more than all else to 
turn away respectable peopie, who are accustomed to hear prov- 
able statements made by men versed in the sciences, and to invite 
only credulous and slovenly thinking into their counsels. They 
no doubt have facts and truths even in connection with their 
absurdest performances, but they never see even these in their 
correct light. They worship twaddle as if it were a revelation of 
the highest order of knowledge, and make it impossible for a man 
of intelligence to show the slightest tendency to apologize for the 
smallest truth in their system. He can maintain his influence only 
by casting himself out from them bag and baggage. Unfortu- 
nately he often takes this course to his advantage with the es- 
thetic set who have no criterion of truth but respectability and 
who at the same time blind themselves to the facts by consulting 
that miserable dame as an oracle. 

But the other side is not faultless in this matter. Where Spir- 
itualists are unzsthetic, the critic who sneers is usually ignorant 
and snobbish. He is usually as ignorant of the problem as the 
believer is injudicious. He assumes to judge the case super- 
ficially. At first there may be nothing else to do, and Spiritualists 
themselves have given little opportunity to think otherwise of 
their “religion”. Behind their performances there have often 
been the same interests that affect the integrity of any religious 
system and these are often as effectually cohcealed as in ortho- 
doxy. But for thirty-five years the Societies for psychic research 
have presented facts which might awaken any but the most ob- 
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stinately ignorant from their intellectual and esthetic lethargy. 
Unfortunately it is so convenient to ignore what is going on and 
to seize upon superficial characteristics and to magnify them for 
the purpose of winning a hollow victory over appearances that 
are not very inviting and yet that often have behind them the 
issues of eternity. Our plush-seated churches always forget that 
Christ came to the poor and had little or no respect for the rich. 
If our pictures of him can be trusted, he went about in his bare 
feet, ill clad, and with no polish of manner, no respecter of zs- 
thetics. If he came about today in the same manner we should 
call him a crank or put him in the woodyard to work for his 
meals. He would lose all the glamor with which imagination 
has invested him and unless he could deliver lectures in gilded 
parlors he would have no welcome or hearing. People cannot 
face facts. They prefer to hug illusions and to live in a fool's 
paradise. This state of mind offers no opportunity or temptation 
to view the claims of the Spiritualist with equanimity and the 
devotee of respectability prefers to remain totally ignorant of the 
facts to ascertaining what the universe is really doing. He stub- 
bornly refuses to inform himself and seizes the superficial ap- 
pearance of things to defend his ignorance and prejudices. Both 
sides need a sound whipping and it is certain that the progress of 
science is preparing to give it to them. The leveling tendencies 
of the social and political world and the general spirit of de- 
mocracy look in the same direction. Socialism has no other cen- 
tral principle, while all aristocratic systems are founded on es- 
thetics and not on justice. The day of reckoning is coming, tho 
it may be long in doing so and may only introduce one small 
change at a time. But they are all a part of the system which 
sneers at facts because they are not pleasing to our esthetic 
tastes. 

The universities are no exception to the general ignorance and 
prejudice. They are as devoted to intellectual snobbery as the 
frequenters of the salon are to show and spectacular entertain- 
ments. Beautiful systems of philosophy or literary expression 
are the measure of their ambition where science is not in the as- 
cendant. They are‘living in a world of metaphysical imagination 
outside their laboratories and there is no more approximation to 
sound thinking than there was in the middle ages when men dis- 
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puted about the number of angels on a needle point. The theo- 
logians have made some progress and have gone over to socia! 
service. But the philosophers are still in the wilderness of imagi- 
native systems little better than fiction and with no bearing on 
actual life. 

I grant that there is some hyperbole in all this. But I have 
expressed myself so strongly because it is necessary to emphasize 
a fault in the age which neglects the field in which its salvation 
lies. I am not the sworn enemy to esthetics and respectability 
that I may seem. By all means have them, but also have intelli- 
gence and morality with them. The tendency, however, is to 
place all the emphasis in life on the esthetic and the externally 
respectable, while strict truth and the ethical inner life are sacri- 
ficed, tho they may be better than they were in antiquity. 

The secret of the whole problem will not be discovered until 
we have properly analyzed religion. That ought to be.clear in the 
situation in which the person is who dislikes Spiritualism as a re- 
ligion. We seldom obtain a better psychological situation for de- 
termining the real nature of the complainant’s conception of re- 
ligion, as largely or wholly a ritual, a thing no better than 
magic. In rejecting Spiritualism as a religion the complain- 
ant sees only the superficial characteristics of the system and 
unconsciously defines religion accordingly, the difference be- 
tween the correct and the incorrect form of it being merely 
in the zsthetic aspects of the one and the unzsthetic aspects 
of the other. Ritualism tends to fix this idea for all who can 
see only the external side of things and to make it permanent. 
We can say as much as we please about the Kingdom of God 
being within us, the majority of mankind do not understand this 
but concentrate attention and habit on rituals, even internal rit- 
uals, so to speak. The process of sifting which experience and 
criticism bring about tends to separate science and ethics from it 
and to identify the spiritual with feeling happy, especially when 
one’s sense of security and the beautiful has been satisfied. Just 
observe the panic in which the “ religious ” mind is thrown by any 
upheaval of social or economic affairs, and by any disturbance of 
its taste. The mental reactions on things are a sure test of what 
the real conception of religion is. Profession is no standard at 
all. The forms and language of the creeds are avowedly, in most 
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cases, but devices to prevent dangerous revolutions. They mean 
nothing at all, or only such content as present experience may 
happen to put into them, and the consequence of putting new wine 
into old bottles is the usual one. They burst and that is so well 
known that the creed is not disturbed. It is ignored and forms 
take its place. Strenuous thinking is found only in those who 
concede to science the right to do our thinking. Fictitious sys- 
tems are devised to save the language of the creeds, but they only 
succeed in exposing the hollowness of the intellects that resort to 
them, and the emotions are left as the guide to belief as well as 
conduct. They would better be subject to the intellect, as Plato 
indicated in the parable of the chariot drawn by two steeds, pas- 
sion and impulse. They destroyed everything when not guided 
by reason or intelligence. Men and women are more interested in 
what they call a good than in the naked truth. They ignore the 
truth to secure a good near at hand and any attempt to advise 
them of the actual course of nature is met with opposition and a 
determination to find the good without knowledge or wisdom. 
The immediate good is the first impulse perhaps of all human 
nature, and it is not without a certain sort of justification. It is 
in some sense the condition of a remoter good. But those who 
refuse to look the Medusa head of Nature in the face may mistake 
some present or temporary good for the eternal, and that is the 
reason that philosophic minds have always insisted on a critical 
and long-sighted knowledge of cosmic tendencies as the only safe 
guide to virtue and happiness. Short-sightedness only puts us 
into the hands of the physician and the materialist. Religion is 
not merely worship or feeling good at success and ritualistic dis- 
sipation. It is also strenuous thinking and action in the direction 
of sacrifices. 

All this makes the idea of religion a very complex one and it 
is not likely that any two persons have exactly the same concep- 
tion of it. Certainly it will require a common experience to make 
ideas the same in different individuals; and with no disposition to 
treat the idea of God with the freedom and criticism which we 
apply to the processes of Nature, it is evident that the funda- 
mental ideas of religion involve more differences than mere lan- 
guage would indicate, especially when there is little disposition to 
examine the psychological aspects of the problem. The manifold 
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motives of men are sure to affect their conceptions of religion and 
no amount of effort to preserve the unity of language in its creeds 
will suffice to establish harmony of belief without harmony of 
conduct. The usual method is to select the ideal we wish to pur- 
sue and then seek for the evidence to sustain it, and little effort 
made to find out what the universe intends. The consequence is 
that religion takes the protean shape of the individual’s will and 
passions. Environment and education start the child in a given 
direction and decide the differences, externally at least, that pre- 
vail in all beliefs. The only way to find the unity of these is to 
ascertain what Nature or Providence is doing and then adjust our 


emotional aptitudes to the truth instead of adjusting the truth to 
them. 


The ordinary Spiritualist has taken the order of the world as 
he finds it and remains satisfied if he can find the promise of its 
continuance. He gives up the traditional creeds and with them . 
the ideals that they had harbored, and rests satisfied with the 
prosaic order which he thinks he has found in his new creed. He 
is willing to yield zsthetics to facts and fear to patience, but with 
these virtues he offends the respectable classes by his devotion to 
intellectual twaddle, which may have much value for the psy- 
chologist but little or none for the moralist. The man brought up 
in refinement and what he calls “ spiritual” ideals, that are often 
only subterfuges for snobbery, commits the opposite mistake. He 
is afraid of Nature unless he is sure of comfort and happiness 
and the emoluments which culture and material knowledge bring 
him. He values science only as a revealer of wealth or pleasure 
and eschews all efforts to show the universe to be on the side of 
ethical ideals beyond sense. His “ spiritual’ is merely emotion 
attached to sublimated objects of sense, and his materialism is 
only grosser sense enjoyments. He may cling to a belief in im- 
mortality, but when you interrogate it carefully, you find it only 
material enjoyment minus the things he dislikes. He shows little 
grace in taking the pain with the joy. His religion is the product 
of good luck, and he would be irreligious, if his fortune had not 
saved him from the struggle for existence. Between him and the 
Spiritualist that cares not for esthetics there is a wide chasm. 
But it is less a distinction in moral conceptions than it is in tastes. 
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Both are about equally ignorant, tho perhaps not of the same 
things, and both are equally unspiritual, tho not in the same way. 

The differences in the world are as marked in taste as in 
knowledge, and this will affect all the activities and interests of 
life. It is not an easy task to reconcile them. The scientific man 
who will delve in a dunghill or the mire swarming with vermin to 
solve the problems of Nature will not be easily offended with the 
phenomena of Spiritualism, but the man or woman who lives in 
silk and velvet or surrounded with the luxuries of the world and 
of Nature will easily take offense at a religion that does not offer 
golden streets and palaces, or exhibits a vaudeville performance 
with an illiterate oracle for a priestess. It is there that we have 
the whole difficulty in the problem. Science and esthetics do not 
often go together. Nor are even the products of art displayed in 
the shops where they are made. Science seeks the truth in what- 
ever environment it is manifested, and art seeks beauty, whether 
it attains science or not. Religion often tries to unite the two, 
and usually succeeds only in making them incongruous. The 
fault may be in the way that nature mixes the elements of man, 
and it will require much work to secure the tolerance which will 
enable different temperaments to live together in unity. But that 
is the problem alike of science and ethics. Unfortunately we 
make art the first and the last achievement of endeavor, and with 
it cannot face with equanimity the larger view of the world 
which tries to unite the ideals of knowledge and virtue in some- 
thing that transcends art and esthetics. Happiness and good 
feeling may as easily be misplaced as opinions about the world 
and any acquisition of them which does not take account of the 
ultimate aim of Nature will be a mistake or a sin, and hence the 
importance of knowledge first to determine the final aim of 
things. The Spiritualist has had the object of determining this 
scientifically, tho he ignored the method which would attain his 
end. Religion and zsthetics may have had the same aim, but they 
have tried to give ideas the same fixity that they gave to their 
aims at happiness or self-satisfaction. 

But the situation is such that no apology can be made for the 
Spiritualist and no general adoption of his terms until a like ap- 
preciation of the ethics of the matter can be attained. The intel- 
lectual world has settled down into the distinction between ma- 
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terialism and idealism ever since Immanuel Kant, who eliminated 
the term Spiritualism from philosophic reflection by establishing 
agnosticism regarding it, and so left to the poor delvers in the 
mephitic atmosphere of the séance room for the evidence of a 
transcendental world that prior ages had made idyllic and ce- 
lestial. It may in the end teach us due humility and to give the 
imagination less authority over human ideals and conduct, and if 
so it will doa great service. But it must aspire beyond the mater- 
ialism which it rejects, if it is to offer any secure ideals for imi- 
tation and any cultural habits that are the surest protection 
against the ordinary passions of man. 
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EXPERIENCES OF AUGUSTINE JONES. 
By WALTER F. Prince. 


Professor Augustine Jones is thus (in part) set forth in 
“ Who’s Who in America”, edition of 1910-11: 


“ Jones, Augustine, teacher; b. S. China, Me., Oct. 16, 1835; A. 
B., Bowdoin, 1860, A. M., 1863; L.L.B., Harvard, 1867. Admitted 
to bar, 1867, and practised at Boston, 1867-79; principal of Friends’ 
School, Providence, R. I., 1879-1904. Was selected by the poet 
Whittier, 1874, to represent Society of Friends in a series of dis- 
courses on the Universal Church in Boston. Author: Life of 
Thomas Dudley, Second Governor of Massachusetts, 1899; also 
pamphlets on various subjects.” 


The compiler, who formerly himself lived in the region where 
Augustine Jones was born, and knew many of his relatives, 
doubts if the Friends in America have ever produced a more in- 
tellectual, shrewd and upright stock. Eli Jones, who, with his 
wife Sibyl, (a Jones in her own right) was known to his co- 
religionists around the world, was his uncle; Professor Rufus M. 
Jones, perhaps the most distinguished writer among American 
Friends, is a cousin; and other prominent members of this un- 
usual family could be named. 

Professor Jones was in the prime of life, destined to see six- 
teen more years as Principal of the Friends’ School in Provi- 
dence, when, in 1888, through the intermediation of Professor 
William Otis Crosby, the geologist, a narrative was obtained from 
him by Dr. Richard Hodgson, embodying two incidents of his 


personal experience. The first might be termed, somewhat 
melodramatically, 


THE MYSTERIOUS AND COINCIDING VOICE. 
A. Original Account, 1888. 


I hereby and herewith give, as nearly as I am able to do so, the 
circumstances of a strange and singular experience that I had in the 
autumn of 1878; I do not know the month or day. 


side: 
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I had passed a very agreeable evening at my home, No. 43 Na- 
hant St., Lynn, Mass., in cheerful company; and the company leav- 
ing early I retired at9 P. M. (It was Sunday night.) I had not 
been in bed five minutes when I heard my name with great distinct- 
ness and swiftness. I was wide awake. I thought a blind swinging 
against the house had been mistaken by me for the calling of my 
name. The name is Augustine, but for short is Gustin, which last it 
sounded like. I heard only my first name, as above, and while I was 
endeavoring to satisfy myself, and thinking that possibly some of my 
departing friends (or neighbors very near on each side of me, by the 
way, one house being twenty feet east of mine, and the other 10 feet 
west, and the street on the north) were in need of me; and refusing 
to myself the idea of its being really a person in trouble, though 
thinking of all things and striving to determine the fact, in five min- 
utes it came again. I sprang to my feet out of bed, convinced utterly 
that some one needs me. The moon was exceedingly bright; not a 
particle of wind, not a person in the street. I could see at once out 
of every side of the house but one by passing into the next room, 
which I did. But as I crossed the room and was near the middle, it 
came the third time with a crash, charged with a tremendous force, 
and I was filled with alarm, almost terror. I threw on all, or rather 
the least reasonable amount of clothing and rushed out of the house, 
and examined the whole outside premises to find if possible who 
needed me. Not a person about, all quiet, all lights extinguished in 
the houses about, no one far or near on the street, and I returned to 
my bed still believing that something somewhere had slammed. I 
was, after the third hearing of it, in a thoroughly frightened state, 
with exceedingly rapid breathing and perspiration; overwhelmed 
with mystery which seemed to deepen. I calmed myself with the 
theory that there was nothing supernatural, although the voice 
seemed to be in the centre of the room, without any distance what- 
ever, the last time. It was in the room each time, or rather had no 
appreciable effect of distance or direction ; that is, it did not seem to 
be from the front or rear of the house, nor the distance of the street. 
It came with great swiftness each time. 

I slept soundly, going to sleep at once, satisfied that whatever it 
was, no one needed me, and determined in the morning to examine 
the matter. I visited my neighbors the next day, and satisfied myself 
that it did not proceed from the houses. There was only one servant 
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in my house, and I became certain that she did not share in it. Still 
I had no theory about it. My servant had a theory at once; she says 
“You will hear of a death in your family at once.” I gave this no 
heed ; I only pitied her superstitious mind. 

Within 24 hours I received a dispatch from St. Louis, Mo., that 
my brother-in-law had died suddenly. The remark of the girl came 
to my mind. I wrote instantly to my sister, the widow of the de- 
ceased, giving her all the details of this matter, and giving her the 
exact difference of time between Boston and St. Louis, and asking 
her to tell me what was passing there at that exact time. She re- 
plied, “ That was the last conscious moment, so far as we know, of 
my husband ”. 

He left his family without much property, and with the natural 


expectation that I should, as far as possible, take his place in caring 
for them. 


It is the fashion of some writers to speak of the human mem- 
ory, so far as relates to incidents of this nature, with extreme 
distrust. And truly memory plays queer tricks, when you come 
to pick your persons, and not on “ occult ” matters alone, but upon 
any other subject. And yet we are accustomed, in the trying of 
evidence in court and in all sorts of situations, to trust the mem- 
ories of the mass of men, as to essentials. Individuals lie, also, 
but we think nevertheless, that there are tests which we can apply 
and discriminate these fairly well from the mass of people, who 
will not ordinarily lie. The fault of the writers referred to is that 
they generalize too much from exceptions, when the exceptions 
are pleasing to their prejudices. There is undoubtedly the type 
of mind which, credulous and wonder-loving, imaginative and 
perhaps fond of self-exploitation, tends, with successive re- 
tellings of any species of exciting or mysterious adventure, to 
add wealth of detail and vividness of coloring. This class is 
found mostly among the ignorant, yet not confined to them. But 
it must not be ignored that there is another class, of exactly the 
opposite tendencies, cautious even to incredulity, deliberate and 
conservative, stern to keep imagination out of the confines of 
memory. To these time acts as an acid, slowly attacking the 
memory of any experience so far out of the usual order as to 
become an object of self-suspicion, impoverishing it in detail, rob- 
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bing it of its original vividness of coloring. In the judgment of 
the compiler, based upon tests applied to many narratives, the 
latter class, counting up to the median line from the extreme of 
rigidity, is much more numerous than the former. 

It may be imagined that Mr. Jones, relating the incident ten 
years after it took place, involuntarily magnified it. To be sure, 
he was a very brainy member of the sedate body of Friends; he 
was likewise a lawyer and a veteran head of a great school. 
Nevertheless, it may please Mr. Psychologicus, having a neat 
little pigeon-hole ready for all who relate “ stories of the supernat- 
ural ’’, to tuck Professor Jones into it, and to wonder what the 
story would have grown to if it had been related, say, thirty years 
later yet. For if it grew from 1878 to 1888, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it would grow to much greater dimensions from 
1888 to 1918. 

Fortunately, Mr. Psychologicus, we can accommodate you, 
for it so happens that Professor Jones is living thirty years later, 
that application was made to him, with no description of the in- 
cident wanted except that it related to “ the hearing of a diminu- 
tive of your name, ‘ Gustin’, pronounced in your bed-chamber, at 
the hour when a brother, who was accustomed so to address you, 
died at a distance ’’, and that he wrote out another account of the 
incident. And it appears that he had no written memoranda 
whatever to assist his memory. Make the most of such accretions 
and agglomerations as you find. 


Account written in 1918, Thirty Years Later. 


111 Lincoln St., Newton Highlands, Mass., July Ist, 1918. 
Dear Mr. FRANKLIN PRINCE: 


You ask for my story. I was at my home, living then at Lynn, 
Mass. My wife was visiting at Providence, R. I. My wife’s sister 
and mother in the next house on the lot came to spend the evening 
with me. We had an open fire on the hearth in autumn. We parted 
at 9 P. M., they to their home, I to my bed. 

I was only in bed, and fully awake, when my name was sharply 
called, ‘‘ Gustin”. I answered, much startled, it came with such 
force, like a call of distress. I rushed from the bed, and as I moved 
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to the edge of it, it came a second time, and as I crossed the room to 
seek my friends, fearing they had met with disaster crossing the 
grounds, it was repeated the third time like a voice of thunder, and I 
was trembling from head to foot. I kept on, with little raiment, 
rushed out of doors, crossed the grounds in all directions for my 
friends, found no one. They had retired when I did. It was a won- 
derful bright moonlight evening.—you could see over all as in 
daylight. 

I should have thought little of it, but in the morning I said to the 
servant girl, “ Did you call me last night about 9 P. M., after I had 
retired?” She replied, “No”. I then related the experience I had 
passed through, and she instantly gave an interpretation. “ You will 
hear today that some relative of yours has died.” 

I did not have faith. I went up to my office in Boston, and found 
on my desk a dispatch from my sister in St. Louis, that her husband 
had died. I then wrote to her, giving to her the difference in time 
between Boston and St. Louis, and asked her to tell me if anything 
or event occurred there at the moment of time I had my experience 
in Boston. She replied to me that it was the expiring moments of 
her husband. It might be, if there is any reasonableness in the 
theory, that husband or wife, either of them, may have prayed for 
my protection of their defenceless family ; which I gave, so far as I 
could. 

Some things come to my mind in review, that often when I was 
deeply thinking of my far-away sister letters came to me from her. 
And “the Devil is near when you are talking about him”. And 
where did the servant Irish girl obtain the interpretation causing her 
instantly to announce a death? An interpretation? how many 
thousand years had the idea been brewing in the souls of the Irish 
peasantry! But for her thought I should have been void on the sub- 
ject, and still need light, reserved it may be for Heaven. 

AUGUSTINE JONES. 


The first account was given when Mr. Jones was in the prime 
of life, the second when he is at the venerable age of eighty-three. 
Yet the later one, despite the long lapse of years, the absence of 
any fortifying memoranda (as will be seen), and the present ad- 
vanced age of the narrator, is in perfect accord with the earlier 
statement, with one exception. Evidently the author is one of 
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the cool, ratiocinative class, for time has slightly diminished the 
details of the incident. Still it stands essentially the same. 

The one exception referred to was the subject of a paragraph 
in a letter to Mr. Jones, July 2, 1918: 


I detect only one discrepancy, at least an apparent one. I under- 
stand you to say, this time, that it was after the first call and before 
the second that you left your bed, while the earlier account plainly 
states that it was after the second and before the third. Which ver- 
sion do you think is more likely to be correct, or have I not under- 
stood your recent account rightly in this respect? 


This question, and others, the nature of which can easily be 
inferred, brought a speedy reply : 


July 5, 1918. 

I think it was after the second call that I left the bed. I think the 
first startled me and I was studying it, the second came, and I sprang 
fearful that something had happeiied to my visitors, and rushed, and 
in the middle of the floor the third came. I hastened out of doors, 
went round the buildings in all directions, convinced myself they 
were safe. Then I thought of blinds and other sources of the noise 
and found none. Not:a night of wind, nobody moving, and in the 
morning I visited all the neighbors, who convinced me that they had 
not called me or made the noise. It was a mystery about which I 
had no theory. 

I preserved no memoranda. But I was so impressed by the mys- 
tery that this vividly lived with me. 

I found others at the time who had had like experiences. 

The third voice had the force and vigor of a man. I first thought 
it was the ladies, but the brevity of the call does not enable, on the 
first two, to say. It might be either. 

No, the girl could not have been the author and given that voice, 
nor was she familiar enough to have dared to do it. 

I thought her statement arose directly from her Irish Catholic 
traditions and I regarded it as nonsense and was astonished when I 
found the telegram at the office in the morning. To me it was a 
curious event. I never learned of any somnambulistic gift in her. 
She had been with us more than one year. She had not time to lie, 
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her remark came like a flash, as already in her mind from early 
education. 

The room was clearly lighted by the moon, and all the neighbor- 
hood about through the windows was clearly visible, which convinced 
me that no noise outside had disturbed me, after I had examined 
the premises. 


I was always called that [’Gustin] in calling me hastily, to ab- 
breviate Augustine. 

I never thought that the voices had other than one source, they 
came so in succession, brief and quick. I followed up at once all the 
surroundings day and night to solve the mystery, and could find no 
answer, unless it was a call from far. 

I think I have answered as well as I am able your questions. I 
think it could not have been the slamming of a blind, because there 
was absolutely no wind and the three successions make it unreason- 
able, and every neighbor convinced me that no such thing happened 
within the time of the event. . 

Yours truly, 
AUGUSTINE JONES. 


Thus the later error of misplacing the order which the rising 
from bed had in the series of events is corrected and details added 
which are in perfect harmony with the report made long before. 
This case illustrates what the compiler believes to be the case with 
nearly all people not mentally defective, that however with the 
lapse of years details may be displaced, replaced, lost or even, in 
some cases, enlarged and added to, there are central events so 
unusual, so vivid, so compelling, as to become photographed upon 
the memory, incapable of essential alteration while the mind re- 
tains sanity and vigor. 

Now, first adding the fact stated in answer to an inquiry by 
Dr. Hodgson, that the brother-in-law was in the habit, like other 
relatives, of calling the witness ’Gustin, let us briefly sum up this 
strong case. 

(a) The standing of the writer for intellect and upright char- 
acter, were and are high. (b) He was awake every time the voice 
was heard. (c) The voice was very loud, and sounded as though 
in the room itself. (d) The repetitions gave him an opportunity 
to test his first theory that the impression of a voice pronouncing 
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his name was caused by some other sound. (e) In view of the 
circumstances and careful examination made, no likely normal 
explanation suggests itself. (f) Even granting that the mother- 
in-law (most likely a placid and dignified Quaker lady), for in- 
stance, raced quickly over the lawn, climbed the rainspout to Mr. 
Jones’s window, and yelled “ ’Gustin ” thrice, then got back into 
her own house before she could be caught at her unusual perform- 
ance, yet still it was the moment or near the moment when the 
distant brother-in-law of the witness died. Though it could be 
shown that the cat, for the first and last time in all her nine lives, 
squalled thrice in so very odd a way that each time it sounded 
like “’Gustin”’, yet it remains true that the first and only time 
that she performed this feat was when the distant relative who 
was accustomed to say “’Gustin” died. So we have the prob- 
lem on our hands again. (g) There appears no corroboration 
by the sister, wife of the man who died. This is a defect, and 
yet it weighs little against the careful statement of a man of Mr. 
Jones’s reputation. We know how many people are reluctant to 
furnish testimony on such subjects, though in a position to do so. 
But it does not appear that Mr. Jones was asked to secure his sis- 
ter’s testimony, at the time when it could have been had. 


Another and older experience, also reported by Mr. Jones in 
1888, may be called 


A STRIKING COINCIDENCE. 

I have another experience which I will add. I had a classmate in 
college, Howard Abbott, son of Hon. Nehemiah Abbott, of Belfast, 
Me., who drowned himself by leaping, at midnight, from the high 
bridge between Brunswick and Topsham, Me., into the river. We 
were intimate. That night, at what hour I never knew, I had what 
I called a nightmare. I sprang upright suddenly in my bed to help 
Howard Abbott against his enemies. I waked and found myself 
sitting bolt upright in bed in great agitation. It has been an interest- 
ing coincidence to me all my life. This was in 1859, I think. 


In reply to Dr. Hodgson’s query, “ Did you describe your 
‘nightmare’ to any person before hearing of your classmate’s 
death ?”’, Mr. Jones said: 


aye 
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I am quite sure that I did, but do not think their testimony on 
that point, so long ago, would avail. I do not definitely recall my 
conversation with them, though I am quite sure of telling them 
about it. 


Mr. Jones finished his statement of 1888 with a few general 
statements and remarks: 


I have no spiritualistic or other theories about either of these [in- 
cidents]. I related them both to my friends without receiving any 
corresponding instances from them, and usually, I thought, with 
some suspicion on their part as to the good condition of my liver and 
digestion, which have always been, I believe, excellent. I related it 
to my friend, Wm. O. Newhall, of Atlantic St., Lynn, Mass., and he 
responded with a yet more remarkable instance, the details of which 
I do not remember. 


In closing I have to say that I have had, all my life, remarkable 
(to me) coincidences of thinking about people and receiving letters 
from them or meeting them in immediate connection therewith. I 
have deemed it unsafe to think earnestly about a subject respecting 
which I did not wish to converse with a person, fearing that they 
would, by some magnetic revelation, raise the subject upon which I 
had convictions not ready to be produced.* 


* Here Mr. Jones inserted an incident related to him by the prominent 
subject of it: 

Hon. Henry W. Paine, of Boston, or rather of Cambridge at present, 
who by reason of failing health cannot give it now to you, had a striking 
coincidence. He gave it to me at the time. 

When Caleb Cushing was minister to Spain, and was at the wharf in 
New York about to depart for that country on his mission, he took from 
his person a remarkably fine gold watch and handed it to Judge Abbott, 
of Boston, saying, “ Give that to brother Paine on your return as a token 
of my esteem and regard.” Paine received it, and having another watch 
and prizing this so highly, after wearing it a few days, deposited it in his 
safe for future history. Years after that Cushing had returned, and one 
day he [Paine] thought he would wear the watch. Putting it on he came 
to his office in Boston. When near the door he was met by some ac- 
quaintance, who said, “ Have you heard the news?” “What news?” 
“Caleb Cushing is dead.” 
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I disclaim in all this any theory or any opinion as to causes or 
forces. It may all have only happened so and so. I am in all this an 
agnostic. 

Mark Twain said he should return to lecture next year in London 
on a subject that he knew nothing about, that he might be unbiased. 

AUGUSTINE JONES. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


EXPERIENCES WITH A FORM OF PLANCHETTE. 


The following narrative largely explains itself. It was origi- 
nally reported by me to Dr. Hodgson, as readers will remark, 
all but the last letter, which was in response to the query, long 
after Dr. Hodgson’s death, whether I could use the names or not. 
The explanations given are good reasons for suppressing the 
names, while the facts are too interesting at this time to suspend 
their use any longer. They were put on record a fairly short 
time after their occurrence, tho it is unfortunate that a verbatim 
record was not made at the time. This the reporter realized, as 
shown in one of his letters. 

The chief interest in the incidents is that they purport to be 
spirit-communications rather than telepathy and that the inac- 
curacies gave the recipients some perplexity. They evidently 
assumed that they should be exactly true in details, tho Mr. T 
finally caught the correct idea that the communicator’s source of 
her knowledge was not any form of sense perception fully an- 
alogous to ours. The distinction made by the communicator be- 
tween “seeing and “impression” is probably between “ see- 
ing’ and inference, as that is often the process involved when 
many people speak of “ impression ”, tho in psychic parlance “ im- 
pression ’’ may describe the transmission of the information tele- 
pathically from some one else on the other side to the communi- 
cator who is in control, as it is generally done in the work of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. With this conception of the process we may well 
understand why the errors might occur. Besides it is apparent 
that the communicator did not have direct access to the body of 
the wounded man, but to his mind, whether direct or indirect. 

With these explanations we may well recognize an unusual 
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interest in the facts as confirming conclusions apparent in other 
cases, and inaccuracies should be expected with knowledge of the 
complications through which messages have to come. The burn 
on the leg, interpreted as a wound, is an excellent incident, and 
the fact that some statements anticipated the actual events joins 
premonition to the process involved, and telepathy cannot enter 
into the explanation.—Editor. 


519 West 149th St., New York, 


June 5, 1902. 
My Dear Dr. Hopcson: 


The narrative which I herewith send you was told me personally 
a year ago, I think, and I requested the man to write it down for me. 
The account is a little belated, but I note that it has been told me 
exactly as it was told verbally. The man I found to be intelligent 
and conscious of the sources of error in such narratives. He then 
seemed less disposed to commit himself to an interpretation than he 
shows in this letter. But he impressed me as a good witness and a 
gentleman. 

I wish to have him secure the signatures of others to it and shall 


therefore ask you to have two copies made and return one of them 
with the originals. 


* * 


* * 


Yours truly, 
J. H. Hystop. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1902. 
My Dear Pror. Hystop: 


I am forwarding you today the long-delayed account of my ex- 
perience in the matter of Capt. L——. There is little real excuse 
for this long delay, except that I have been very busy, had mislaid 
the clippings, and always waited for some more convenient day. 
With Congress in session my life is almost a burden, as I am one of 


the figure sharps in the Treasury, and am overwhelmed with requests 
for statistics. 
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Now in this statement I have been very conservative, and have 
only stated things that I will unhesitatingly swear to. If we had kept 
current notes it would have been vastly more interesting, but I think 
it will be fairly so now, when the personnel of the participants is 
considered. As to the matter of identity: I could not allow the 
names to be published at this time, but there is no objection to any 
one knowing who the parties are, that is, anyone that you would 
wish to show. 

The clippings I send I will ask you to return, as I send them as a 
sort of collateral information, if I may use the term. I should dislike 
very much to lose them. 

A little group of gentlemen have been meeting at my apartment 
twice each month this winter, without any very startling results. We 
have made a machine to take the place of the Odic, Planchette, etc., 
that will eliminate the personal equation, which is always too much 
of an item in these experiments. I was unable to run it, but we got 
a woman who could, but before she developed anything of import- 
ance she developed an ovarian tumor and is now in hospital with a 
pretty slim chance of recovery. 

I shall be glad to make any explanations you think of asking for 
in re this report. I keep a copy. 

Very truly yours, 


* * * * * * 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1902. 
Pror. J. H. Hystop, 
My Dear Sir:— 

In giving you this experience with the so-called “ Odic Tele- 
graph ” I will first refer to the persons taking part: 

Mrs. Willa L , Washington, age 60 in 1900; born in America, 
German parents ; educated in America and Berlin; for many years, 
and at the present time, an expert in the Redemption Division of the 
U. S. Treasury; member of Lutheran Church; extremely liberal in 
religious views ; mother of Captain L——. 


‘ 
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Mrs. Carrie P. , neighbor, was schoolmate and friend of Cap- 
tain L——-; married druggist ; one child; spiritualist, mother same ; 
died of quick consumption July 10, 1900, age about 27 ; had often sat 
with Mrs. L—— and writer to experiment with “ Odic ”. 

Henry L——, Captain U. S. Marine Corps, age in 1900, 24; 
wounded at Tientsin, China, July 13, 1900; son of Mrs. Willa L——. 

T.2F (writer), Accountant U. S. Treasury, American, age 
34 in 1900; born in N. Y., raised on farm in Nebraska; common 
school education; parents Congregationalists; have never joined 
church ; had been to only three spiritualist séances in my life; had 
been experimenting together with Mrs. L—— and Mrs. P. with 
Odic for less than one year ; am on most intimate and friendly terms 
with Captain L and his mother. For convenience in the follow- 
ing will refer to the phenomena occurring as coming (as it claimed 
to come) from disembodied spirits, giving names :— 

On July 13, 1900, occurred the battle before the old, or walled 
city, Tientsin, China, between the Chinese and the allied troops. The 
news reached us the morning of the 17th, through the following As- 
sociated Press dispatch in the morning papers: ““ * * * The 
marines’ losses include Capt. A. R. D—— killed, and Lieut. B 
and Lieut. L——, and several others wounded. * * *”’—(Wash- 
ington Post, July 17, 1900). 

On leaving the Treasury at 4 P. M. I went up to the home of 
Mrs, L——, mother of Lieut. L——. She is one of the strongest 
characters and personalities I have ever known, but I found her 
overwhelmed by the grief, anxiety, and uncertainty following this 
dispatch. This son was and is dearer to her than anything in life. 

We had had such success with the “ Odic ” that we at once turned 
to it, hoping to get some communication established to learn of the 
nature of his wounds and condition. We communicated with those 
nearest us, the husband and daughter of Mrs. L——, and several 
who had given me rather remarkable messages. We told each of our 
trouble, and begged that they use every effort to find him and to in- 
form us of his condition, and the nature of his wounds. 

The next evening, July 18, I went up again, and sitting at the 
Odic communicated with our friends, only to find that they all told 
of failure, and were without hope of success. 

At about the conclusion of sitting, with a characteristic and very 
rapid motion was spelled—‘“ I am your friend, Carrie (P. ), and 
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I see that there is some serious trouble with Willa (Mrs. L——). 
What is it?” 

We told her, and of our failure through use of the Odic to learn 
anything of his condition. 

The following evening, July 19, I went again to Mrs. L——’s, 
and as soon as I placed my hand on the machine it fairly bounded, 
spelling—‘ I have been with Harry and he is alive. Last night when 
I left you I thought ‘Oh, if I could only see him, and help poor 
Willa in this awful trial,’ and wishing it, I found that I could see 
him. He is wounded in the left side, arteries have been cut, there 
has been great loss of blood, and he is wounded in the right leg. He 
is very low, but we must hope for the best.” 

We were very much impressed by this message, and believed it. 

On cross-questioning as to exact nature and location of wounds 
we could get no satisfaction, she saying that her “ seeing ” was not 
really as we knew “ seeing ”, but rather “ impression ”, and she al- 
ways thereafter used the latter word. Two days later, July 21, the 
following, which was the first detailed account published in any paper 
in the United States so far as I know, appeared in the Vez York 
Herald: 

“ Chefoo, Wednesday, via Shanghai, Friday—The Americans 
engaged at Tientsin, Friday and Saturday, were the Ninth Infantry 
and 430 marines. * * * Lieutenant L—— carried Lieutenant 
B under a fierce flanking fire, and was shot in the leg and arm. 
He swam a ditch under fire, still carrying B——. Lieutenant 
L ’s arm has been amputated. * * *” 

That evening I took “Carrie” to task for having said he was 
wounded in the side, while the dispatch asserted arm, and that the 
arm had been amputated. She declared that she got no impression 
of an amputation, and that the wound was at the left side even if it 
were the arm, which might explain the impression received by her. 
In a few days a dispatch was printed in the N. Y. Sun stating that he 
was slightly wounded and would be out in a few days. (We learned 
later that he had dictated the dispatch to the correspondent to reas- 
sure his mother.) This dispatch quite shook my faith in the ac- 
curacy of the whole phenomena. When told of this dispatch our 
friend “ Carrie” persisted in his being very very low, but seemed 
reassured on the matter of the amputation, and said quite joyfully 
one night—“ I saw this thought in his mind today: ‘ I wonder how it 
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would seem with only one arm?’ If his arm were off he would 
know.” 

On July 30, Mrs. L—— received the following copy of a cable- 
gram from Admiral Remey to the Navy Department, dated July 29, 
1900: “‘ Lieut. L—— gunshot wound left arm; great loss of blood ; 
bone broken; amputation at shoulder, recovery gravely doubtful.” 
This was definite and authentic; and “ Carrie” seemed much de- 
pressed at her failure to get impression of the amputation. 

We got daily from “ Carrie” what purported to be an account 
of his condition, always maintaining that his splendid physique would 
bring him through. One night at about this date she declared that 
surgeons had been around him and had operated again on him, and 
were Satisfied with the result. 

In these daily communications his movements were traced—in 
field hospital, on shipboard, in strange looking place (Naval hospital 
at Yokahoma). 

Capt. L-—— was able to write in September, and told his mother 
that he would start for home from Yokahoma, October 27. 

On the night of October 17, “ Carrie” communicated on the Odic 
that he was nearing this country. We told her of his letter and that 
he would not start for ten days. She insisted, however, that he was 
then “ nearing our shores ”. On the 18th, the next day, Mrs. L—— 
received a telegram from San Francisco saying he had landed. He 
had become impatient and had started one vessel ahead of time he 
had intended. 

Naturally we were very anxious to see how near the facts our 
communications had been. I found— 

The statements of condition and movements had been quite true. 

After being shot he went about three miles to the field hospital, 
swimming a canal full of putrid bodies. When placed on operating 
table he collapsed from loss of blood. Was not operated on for eight 
days, and at time of first communications the arm was not off. At 
the end of eight days gangrene set in and the operation was per- 
formed. There was a secondary operation, gangrene having at- 
tacked the flaps of the wounds. 

There was such loss of blood that “ cerebral anemia ” obtained 
until after he was taken to the hospital at Yokahoma, and he did not 
know if he had speculated at the time she said as to how it would 
seem to have an arm off. 
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Captain L—— denied having been wounded in the right leg and 
I thought that this part of our communications was entirely wrong; 
but one day while helping him off with his clothing he called my at- 
tention to an ugly scar on the inside of his right leg, about half way 
between the knee and crotch. It was about the size of a man’s palm, 
and had the appearance of having been a deep burn. He told me 
that when he had collapsed on the operating table the day he was 
wounded, a number of hot water bags were placed about him. This 
one placed on the inside of his right leg had been forgotten and his 
flesh simply cooked, and a very troublesome sore resulted. Might 
not the “impression ” of a wound of the right leg have come from 
this? 

I am of the opinion that this experience was what it claimed to 
be—a series of communications from a disembodied spirit. I have 
never shown evidence of any telepathic gift. I am willing to make 
affidavit to the statements herein. I greatly deplore the fact that we 
took no verbatim notes of these communications. 

An interesting feature of this experience in connection with a 
telepathic explanation would be that when I got the communication 
on July 19, that printed in the N. Y. Herald on the 21st was in ex- 
istence, somewhere between Tientsin and Shanghai. But if it were 
telepathy why any inaccuracies at all? 

Yours sincerely, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 1902. 
My Dear Pror. Hystop: 


I enclose herewith my report of the L—— experience, with Mrs. 
L *s statement. She has also added an item which appealed to 
her particularly. You will notice that she has no doubt as to the 
spiritistic origin and control of the phenomena; / simply know that 
under the conditions related certain phenomena happened, and I 
would very much like to know what it was and what the laws are. 

I enclose her note to me, which, in so far as it relates to publicity, 
is only in line with what you have already assured. 

In connection with this whole subject I wish to tell you of my 
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present position in the matter of experimenting with the “Odic 
Telegraph ”. 

Several months ago the communications began to insist that I 
desist from these sittings, declaring that I was getting no new ideas, 
and only wasting time that I could utilize to better advantage. Also, 
that I would suffer in virility and strength of mind from any pro- 
longed and promiscuous use of this phase of psychics. Now, strange 
to say, rather in spite of myself, these sittings have become very 
obnoxious to me, and I seldom indulge in them except alone in my 
own apartment. 

Wishing you all success, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
T. J. T———. 
1424 New York Avenue. 


Note:—I did not send the report to Capt. L——, for the reason 
that at the time, and for several weeks, he was incompetent, by rea- 
son of cerebral anemia, induced by loss of blood. A complete record 
of his case is, of course, on file in the office of the Surgeon General. 


I have read the foregoing and found it correct, with the exception 
that some minor points are omitted, one of which I think of sufficient 
importance to add it. 

After having received the information from the Navy Depart- 
ment that my son’s condition was “gravely doubtful” and from 
newspaper sources that he was beyond hope of recovery, Mr. T . 
—as he did then every evening—sat at the Odic and “ Carrie” soon 
gave her daily report, saying, “ Dear Willa, H is so very weak 
that, unless he receives help, he will pass over”. Upon asking what 
I could do she replied that we should send our spirit friends to give 
him strength. We called all our usual visitors and made the request. 
They, one and all, were willing, yes glad to help him; but, as form- 
erly, claimed that they were unable to find him, on account of their 
not having known or been known by him in this life and that, conse- 
quently, there was nothing to guide them to him. ‘Then “ Carrie ” 
offered to lead them and they went. For quite a while the Odic re- 
mained motionless, then one after the other reported that they had 
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done all in their power for him and that they had the impression he 
would live. 

Two days thereafter the chief of my division hurriedly dropped 
another communication from the Navy Department upon my desk 
and then slipped away, under the impression that he had brought me 
the news of my son’s death. A sharp attack of the Grippe had left 
my heart impaired and my friends feared that such news would stop 
its action forever—hence this hurry to get away. For a while I 
could not summon courage to open the letter, then did so and found 
that there had been a slight turn for the better and that the surgeons 
began to see a glimmer of hope. 

I cannot explain the phenomena described by any known law, but 
can and do vouch for the truthfulness of the report. 


A. L—. 


Dear Mr. T : 


I have taken the liberty of adding an item, which you forgot to 
mention, in regard to H ’s condition while in China. 

Please let the Professor distinctly understand that neither 
H ’s name nor mine must be mentioned. He would be furious 
and I—well, you know how I should dislike to be classed with our 
friends, the spiritualists. No, I’m very much interested and should 
like to understand the laws which govern the phenomena; but any- 
thing further would not suit at all. 


Yours cordially, 
(Mrs. L——.) W. A. L. 


Washington, April 26th, 1917. 
Dear Dr. Hystop: 

our letter of March 3lst has at last reached me—or rather, I 
have reached the letter, returning from San Diego, Cal., where I 
have been for the past year at the Exposition. 

Referring to the report of 1900, I am sorry to say that the rea- 
sons for suppressing the names of the persons concerned are even 
more urgent than they were then—if possible. Captain L—— is now 
retired, a Major, has become prominent in C politics, and is just 
at present on active duty at the office of the Judge Advocate General, 
and would be horrified to see anything of the sort in print. His 
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mother, Mrs. Willa L——, is still living here in Washington. Since 
that time I have been the disbursing officer of the Government at the 
two expositions in California, and I expect soon to be appointed to 
another position where any publicity of the sort would possibly be 
very injurious, under the present-day mental attitude toward such 
matters. So, while I would be very glad indeed to do anything pos- 
sible helpful to your work, yet I feel constrained to insist that the 
names be not published. 


Wishing you all success, and with great personal regard, I am, 


Yours truly, 


A CLERGYMAN’S EXPERIENCES. 


The following narrative has to be anonymous because the 
clergyman would be regarded unfavorably in the community 
where he does his pastoral work. Tho these experiences were 
nothing but what had occurred very probably in the early Church 
from which our Christian beliefs obtain their creeds, his parish- 
ioners would not tolerate the belief in such occurrences now. 
They are quite credible if they remain in the penumbra of myth- 
ology, but if they were said to occur now and be verifiable they 
would be anathema. We have only the testimony of the clergy- 
man himself for the facts, and I do not publish them as proofs of 
the supernormal, but to furnish an illustration of what goes on 
unrecorded in many cases. Some of them the Editor knows per- 
sonally and the subjects of them are too slow to record them. 
Multiplication of them would provide no mean evidence of for- 
eign intelligences intervening in the lives of all of us, perhaps, 
without revealing the fact of it. At least such experiences as 
follow should be recorded for what they may be worth.—Editor. 


Dr. Jas. H. Hystop, 
My Dear Sir:— 

In accordance with your suggestion, I send you an account of our 
psychical experiences. 


They began about twenty-three years ago, when my wife made 
the discovery that a planchette board would run for her. 
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At first the sentences spelled out dealt with trivial affairs and 
more or less disconnected. 

Later we began to receive advice, predictions, information relat- 
ing to the unseen world—concerning which, I believed absolutely 
nothing—and some poems or verses, one of which I enclose herein 
and which we were told was written by Burns. 

One evening while the family was sitting at the supper table Mrs. 
saw her father, who had been dead several years, and mentioned 
the strange occurrence to her mother, who sat beside her. No one, 
however, paid much attention to the matter, or we said she was 
dreaming, etc. Nothing, however, could shake her conviction. 

Some weeks later my health began to trouble me and I was ad- 
vised to give up the work I was engaged in and seek other occupa- 
tion—this thro the board, it being represented that a certain one who 
had been a leader in the U. S. Senate was giving the advice, and 
who told me that he would help me obtain a certain government po- 
sition, “ provided I gave up my old haunts and be the man I was 
intended to be ”. 

After some hesitation, (for I was fearful of some humiliating 
trap that I might be led into) I consented. As soon as I said the 
word, “I will”, the little board took on a new, quick, strong move- 
ment, saying, ‘‘ That vow is registered in Heaven, young man”. li 
I could see you, Dr. Hyslop, and talk as I cannot write, I could give 
you a most interesting and wonderful history of how that position 
was won. 

Some weeks later, and after I had gotten the alcohol well out of 
my head and body, my grandfather, who had been a clergyman, told 
me thro this board that at last the time had come for him to speak ; 
that he had been the one who had engineered these messages and 
now had come to say that “ Christ had sent him and that He wanted 
me and my love”. Perhaps you can imagine my bewilderment and 
the flood tide of emotion that swept over me at such a message! The 
result, however, was that when I had retired to my room that night, 
I got down on my knees and prayed, for the first time in my life, and 
the next morning opened my eyes upon a new world. 

After a time I united with a church and tried to live a decent 
life in the face of tremendous difficulties and discouragements, al- 
ways getting advice and encouragements thro the board and without 
which I am utterly certain I had never “ stayed ”. 
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Afterward I was told by one whose name is so great that I fear 
to speak it for fear of the skepticism with which it would be received 
by even you—I was called into the work of the ministry. 

Now about this time began other developments in my wife’s 
power. One evening while lying alone in bed, immediately upon 
retiring, she saw her mother who had passed away more than a year 
before, clearly and distinctly. 

I was told one day, thro the board, that if I could pass my hand 
gently over her face, putting a pencil in her hand, they would write 
a message for me. This was done, and she wept into a deep sleep, 
during which a beautiful, tender message was written which cannot 
be reproduced here. This was the beginning of a lot of Automatic 
writing, of which we knew nothing and of which we had never even 
heard, and which, after a little instruction and practice, was done in 
a conscious state by the medium—tho my wife strongly objects to_ 
that term. 

Some two or three years later began under instructions from the 
same source, that which you call clairvoyant developments, and about 
this same period began communications from one of the best known 
men of the times and who died more than twenty-five years ago, and 
which have continued to the present time except at such intervals 
when my wife’s health was not good. This great spirit advises me in 
my work, warns me of dangers, etc., and invariably such warnings 
and advice prove sound in the light of results. His humor is as 
fresh and keen as when in the flesh. Speaking but recently and with 
reference to my helplessness or cowardice in the face of prejudice 
against this doctrine among church members generally, he said, “I 
can say anything I please now without getting my people by the ears 
or losing my job”. On another occasion, and with reference to some 
help which was coming my way and which he said he was respons- 
ible for, “I have what you worldly fellows call a cinch and when- 
ever I draw you will feel the taut of the rope ”’. 

I send by mail, under another cover, a ms. that was received some 
sixteen years ago from this same man—clairaudient—while a party 
of relatives were visiting at my home. 

I should love to see you and talk on this subject. 

If you should wonder why I have kept still so long, I will simply 
say that whenever I refer to the matter even remotely in public dis- 
courses or in private conversation, | am met by an impenetrable wall 
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of unbelief or a chilling frost of polite sneers. Hence, not wishing 
to take chances on “ losing my job” I have grown very cautious. I 
went into the subject a rank unbeliever, but somehow my mind was 
opened and now the conviction has taken such root that I have no 
trouble in knocking over any theory that seeks to account otherwise 
for the facts. And I furthermore have a profound feeling that if 
men could but know the full story of all I have gone thro—well, they 
would do at least some hard thinking. 


A MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIENCE: 


The Editor personally knew Mrs. Julia Sadler Holmes who 
was the source of the following story preserved in the collection 
of Dr. Richard Hodgson and turned over to me after his death. 
Mrs. Holmes was a careful experimenter in this field and a good 
witness, so that the facts can be accepted as reported. Whatever 
difficulty attaches to the explanation of them by any supernormal 
theory will not apply to her testimony, but to the circumstances. 
The incidents occurred as far back as 1876, and were not recorded 
until 1891. Liabilities to error in reporting them are of course 
to be reckoned with, but probably not as regards the main inci- 
dents. But I do not believe that the primary objections would 
lie in the direction of errors of this kind. The first important 
thing to know is whether the medium through whom the state- 
ments about the “ phantom fortune ” came was a professional or 
a non-professional medium. Dr. Hodgson always made it an 
important point to inquire regarding such a matter and in this 
case the answer was that Mrs. Lindsley was a professional me- 
dium for a while. It was the invariable policy of Dr. Hodgson 
and other investigators to disregard the work of professional 
mediums in the search for evidence of the supernormal. This 
policy did not necessarily mean that all such mediums were frauds 
but that the people who had to be convinced that the supernormal 
existed so distrusted any and all facts reported through such 
agencies that it was useless to ask them to admit it on their testi- 
mony or work. . 

This particular incident is interesting to students much less 
for its value as evidence for the supernormal than for the con- 
ditions which are necessary to insure that quality. I do not re- 
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cord it as proof of the supernormal, but as illustrating how it 
might have occurred without resorting to anything supernormal 
to account for it. We know too little about the character of Mrs. 
Lindsley to be sure that we can assert her entire ignorance of Mrs. 
Holmes and the facts told. This is not reported and no effort 
seems to have been made by Mrs. Holmes to show that she was 
entirely a trustworthy person. But it is not necessary to suspect 
her of fraud in the case. Suppose she had known something of 
the ancestry of the Sadlers and of the estate involved and per- 
haps knowing the name of Mrs. Holmes she had subconsciously 
recalled the incidents which Mrs. Holmes ran down. This would 
greatly weaken the interest of the story. It does not easily ex- 
plain the “little old lady who sews shoes” in Spencer, Mass. 
Yet the direct reference to this person might possibly have been 
a matter of conscious or unconscious knowledge, tho we have no 
evidence that it was so. It is only the assurance that similar 
incidents have better credentials that saves the possibilities of 
Mrs. Holmes’ experience. The case is not one in which the ex- 
istence of the supernormal depends upon the integrity of this 
incident, but merely whether this incident has sufficient evidence 
to guarantee its classification with well attested facts. It would 
have been exceedingly important to have had a verbatim record 
of what Mrs. Lindsley said on the question with a better and a 
full account of the relation of Mrs. Holmes to her and her knowl- 
edge of things. Mrs. Holmes is quite sure that Mrs. Lindsley 
could not have known the facts, but it is the half public nature of 
all things pertaining to celebrated estates in England that creates 
a desire to know what might have happened to Mrs. Lindsley in 
the way of casual knowledge recalled consciously or uncon- 
sciously in connection with the name Sadler. We have no evi- 
dence of any possibility or probability in that matter and we can- 
not dismiss the story with that suspicion. We should have to 
prove its probabilities before being sure that the facts were dis- 
credited. But we cannot accept them as assuredly supernormal 
until we can determine the possible links between Mrs. Lindsley’s 
knowledge and the relation of the facts to Mrs. Holmes. 

In a contemporaneous report to Dr. Hodgson, Mrs. Holmes 
narrates an incident which the Editor thinks is much more evi- 
dential of the supernormal than the one about her “ phantom 
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fortune ’’, tho it has not the romantic interest which this one has. 
It should be mentioned here just for the comparison. The inci- 
dent was one regarding the finding of some stray horses by clair- 
voyance. A man had lost some horses which he thought stolen. 
He went to a clairvoyant for information and she refused to give 
it because he was a man. The ladies rallied him on his poor suc- 
cess and went themselves to see the woman. She refused to see 
them until the next morning, tho saying that the horses had not 
been stolen, but had strayed away. The next morning when Mrs. 
Holmes went to see her about them she told her that if “ the man 
would follow these roads to this corner, he would see a woman 
in a farmhouse garden who would tell him where the horses 
were’. The man, on being told what had been said, started on 
the suit and found the woman in the garden as told and she told 
him where he would find the horses. A farmer had taken them 
in and kept them for the owner. 


While this story is not absolute proof of the supernormal, 
because we are not assured that the clairvoyant could not have 
possibly known about the horses, or how far away they were from 
her knowledge and home, yet it is intrinsically less likely that the 
woman would know about these events than that some one might 
know about ancestral estates. At least it so seems to the present 
writer. But the incident about the horses would not appeal to 
human interest as does the other story and the “ phantom for- 
tune ” will always impress where the story about the horses would 
nui. Neither of them is conclusive proof, but they may deserve 
. record among similar incidents which will swell the world’s 
mass of experiences pointing in the same direction. It would 
have been much more impressive had Mrs. Holmes reported that 
she had gone to Mrs. Lindsley totally unknown to her and it 
would have been better also not to have indicated the object of 
the visit to the other medium when seeking for the lost horses. 
The postponement of the sitting for twelve or more hours 
offered the chance for getting information. Familiarity with the 
phenomena under better conditions may make us feel that these 
incidents are probably genuine, but they lack the credentials that 
absolutely assure us of this fact.—Editor. 
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MRS. JULIA SADLER HOLMES’S ACCOUNT. 


Mrs. Beecher Hooker, Hartford, Conn., will testify to the truth 
of the following facts, as she knew of the predictions before their 
fulfilment. 


J. S. H. 


DEAR SIR: 

It has just occurred to me that a prediction which I sent Prof. 
James should be verified before the principal witness (an old lady) 
dies. Her address is Mrs. Sara E. Luther, Spencer, Mass. 

I repeat the main facts: During a séance with Mrs. Lindsley, 
1776 Lexington Ave., New York, she saw the spirit of my father. 
He told her that I, as his heir, was defrauded out of a large fortune. 
This property was in England. It should have descended to a little 
boy who came over with the early Pilgrims—our first ancestor in 
America. Never having heard my father mention such a boy or such 
a property, I naturally asked if there were no one living who could 
verify the statement. She answered Yes, “ Your father say there 
is a little old lady who sews shoes, who lives in a town all hills and 
houses near Boston, who will tell you all you can know about it on 
this side the water. When you cross the big water, you will find a 
man named George Wellington, who is connected with the property, 
who will give you the next information. Your father says Wesley 
know all about it. He will help when you get over there.” I asked 
if she meant a spirit John Wesley, the preacher, or a mortal. She 
answered, “I don’t know if he make preach-talk or not, but your 
father say Wesley knows and you will find him.” “ How?” “ Look 
in the directory of the first English place where you land.” 

At this time, about ten years ago, I was connected with the Wood- 
ruff Scientific Expedition as correspondent. We were expecting to 
start on a tour around the world the following spring. Soon after 
this séance Mr. Woodruff asked me to deliver a message from him 
to Oliver Wendell Holmes, in Boston. While there, I unexpectedly 
met an aunt, the widow of my father’s youngest brother, Mrs. Louisa 
Sadler. I said to her, “ Aunt Louisa, did you ever hear my father 
or Uncle Cyrenius say anything about a property in England?” 
“Yes, your uncle was investigating the matter when he died, and I 
have letters regarding it among his papers, which are at your ser- 
vice.” On examination, I found one from Mrs. Luther, in Spencer, 
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Mass., which excited my curiosity so much I went at once to see her. 
Arriving in Spencer, I found a town “ all hills and houses ” and Mrs. 
Luther, a little old lady who lived at the foot of one of them, and 
welcomed me cordially, as the child of her cousin. She said there 
was an old tradition in the family that we were defrauded of a large 
fortune. Our first ancestor, a little boy who came with the early 
Pilgrims, was the heir. Sixty years ago, her father told her of this 
tradition. After some further talk, she incidentally remarked, 
“When I go to the shop in the morning.” “ What shop?” “ Why, 
the shoe-shop. Mr. Luther and I have worked in that one factory 
forty years.” 

“O, mercy, you are ‘ the little old lady who sews the shoes ’,” I 
exclaimed, and went on to tell her the prediction of the medium. 
“Yes, we still sew shoes from old habit, although we are now rich, 
owing to the rise of our real estate.” 

On my return to Boston, I determined to prove the truth of the 
tradition about the boy. After some research in the genealogical 
library, I traced my descent directly back to Anthony Sadler, aged 
9 [nine], ship Confidence, 1638. 

Soon after this I sailed for Europe. Landing in Southampton, I 
naturally consulted the directory. There was no George Wellington 
there, nor any Wesley. There was, however, an Arthur Richard 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington. Not dreaming he could be the pre- 
dicted person, I went on to London. While calling upon Mr. Welch, 
our minister at that time, I inquired, on a sudden impulse, if he couid 
introduce me to the Duke of Wellington. The result was an inter- 
view was arranged and I was invited to Apsley House, the Duke’s 
town residence, at the entrance of Hyde Park. In course of conver- 
sation I was amazed to find that he owned the ancestral manor house 
of Sir Ralph Sadler, in Standon, Hertfordshire, had restored the old 
church containing the family tombs, and was in a position to give me 
every possible information and assistance. On asking if he were re- 
lated to the Sadler family, he took down some of his family genealo- 
gies from his library, and while looking over these charts I saw the 
name of Wesley. “O,” said I, “I have heard that name also in 
America as one connected with our family.” He answered, “‘ That is 
my name, John Wesley, the preacher was one of us, Wellesley is a 
modern perversion, | am really Arthur Richard Wesley, Duke of 
Wellington.” To make a long story short he told me Sir Ralph Sad- 
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ler died, the richest commoner in England ; gave me autograph letters 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and others who could assist in a 
search for the property, etc., etc. 

Owing to the sudden death of Mr. Woodruff (which, by the way 
was also foretold by Mrs. Lindsley) I was obliged to return home 
before presenting my letters (or making further inquiries), but I 
have them all in my possession, if witness be necessary to these 
strange facts. 


In an earnest desire to sift the truth of this strange story, I 
remain, 


Yours sincerely, 
JuLia SADLER HoLMEs. 


The Duke died soon after I left England, and I do not know his 
successor. 


Received Feb. 9, 1891. 
Q. How long ago did you receive the first statement of the facts? 
Ans. 1874. 


©. Is Mrs. Lindsley a professional medium, and does she still 
receive sitters ? 


Ans. Yes, she was, but is not now. Her power left her and she 
received property which enables her to live without labour. Her ad- 
dress is 1776 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


I decide to enclose a letter from the Duke of Wellington, which 
grew out of our conversation in his library at Apsley house. Please 
preserve carefully and return at your convenience. 


J. S.H. 


From the Duke of Wellington to Mrs. Julia Sadler Holmes. 
London, 20 June, 1879. 


Dear MapamM: 

The son of Sir Ralph Sadler was Sir Thomas, and I do not know 
of any other Sir Thomas Sadler or Sadlier. Sir Thomas succeeded 
his father in the possession of Standon, but he was not succeeded by 
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his son, but by the husband of his daughter; of course it may be 
proved that he had another son. 
I have the honour to be, Dear Madam, 
Yours faithfully, 
Mrs. Holmes. WELLINGTON. 


Feb. 9, 1891. 
DEarR SIR: 


The story of my “ Phantom Fortune ” cannot be told in a letter, 
but I will try to give you a skeleton outline of the few facts I have 
been able to verify. 

Mrs. Hamilton, in 1874, saw the spirit of an English lady, who 
handed me a silver server with an old crumbling paper and a pair of 
high-heeled slippers, saving, “‘ Take these, child, with the family 
name and honours. I am your Aunt Anne, an aunt on your father’s 
side, Anne Sadler. I died in England, years and years ago.” 

Then Mrs. Hamilton saw a curious old iron chest in a church 
vault, apparently; she thought possibly Westminster Abbey. She 
saw me in this vault bending over this chest and taking out this paper 
which seemed to be the same as that on the server. It would prove 
my legal right to vast estates in England. 

In 1876, in Philadelphia, a medium whose name I forget, saw the 
spirit of an old man who picked up a dilapidated pocket-book from 
the dust at my feet, opened it, pulled out an old paper, and said, 
“Take this, child, do not despise what seems so old and worthless. 
It is well worth looking into.” Medium explained this was a symbol 
of property left so long ago that when I got the first clues, I would 
say, “ O, no use looking into that, it’s too far back altogether.” Pre- 
cisely what I did say after interviewing the Duke of Wellington in 
London. 

Other mediums, in different cities, strangers to me and each other, 
told the same story, and gave additional facts. The names Ralph, 
Gertrude, Thos., Anne, James, Henry, Wm. and Robert given and 
their relation to the estate. One medium said it was now in posses- 
sion of persons to whom it did not belong. That it must revert from 
the descendants of an aunt who wrongfully inherited. The spirit of 
my father, namely Chapin Sadler, repeatedly appeared, holding up 
this mysterious paper, and giving various details abort it, until he 
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finally came through Mrs. Lindsley and told the story of the boy who 
first came over ; the little old lady who sewed shoes, the Mr. Wesley 
and George Wellington. I only verified this part of the story during 
my stay in England. There is such a family—Sir Ralph Sadler’s 
descendants—Anne was his oldest daughter. Thos., Ed., and Henry 
were her brothers. The Duke of Wellington is connected financially 
with this family and did give me the information and assistance pre- 
dicted. The chest with the paper has yet to be found. I have various 
clues to its whereabouts, but could not stay long enough to trace 
them owing to the sudden death of Mr. Woodruff. 

Hoping to return soon and follow them up, when I shall be able 
to send you further evidence. 

I remain, yours respectfully, 
HoiMEs. 


P. S.—I had two predictions regarding the Duke of Wellington. 
A medium in St. Louis saw me in London riding on a rocky road to 
a magnificent mansion. I alighted at the porte-cochére, walked 
through a large hall to a library at the end, where I met a little old 
gentleman with white hair, small and thin, who gave me a drink from 
a silver goblet. He took down books and mss. from the walls and 
assisted me in some search. 

Six months after this I did take such a ride, walked through such 
a hall, met such a gentleman; he did not offer me a drink, but was 


himself drinking coffee out of silver goblet. He was Arthur Richard 
Wesley, Duke of Wellington. 


Received Feb. 9, 1891. 
Another word in relation to Mrs. Lindsley: 


After I had found the old lady who sewed shoes, I had another 
sitting with Mrs. Lindsley. She says, “ Your father here again. He 
say you must go back to Spencer before you sail. The old squaw 
has talked with a young squaw who told her more news of fortune.” 
The enclosed scribble to my mother, Mrs. Sara Sadler, Brockport,’ 


New York, will explain how I found the young squaw and what she 
said. 


J.S.H. 


a 
if 
if 
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Spencer, Mass., 1879. 
At Mrs. Luther’s. 

Oh Mercy, ° 

Get me a straight jacket! Put one on that new baby, one on the 
twins, on the alligator, on everything. It’s go [ninety] million in- 
stead of 40 [forty]. The original sum has been on interest until it 
has more than doubled. Did I write you that Sunshine [ Mrs. Linds- 
ley] told me to come over here, that the old squaw had talked with a 
young squaw and gained more intelligence of importance. The day 
after hearing this I had a letter from Mrs. Luther saying she knew 
no more than she had already told me, etc., but with faith in Sun- 
shine I came and lo! within the last ten days they have found out 
about the 90 [ninety] million. The young squaw, Mrs. Luther’s 
niece, a Mrs. Dennis, has a husband who is a drummer—who travels 
—who traveled to Gardner, Mass., who heard of a family named 
Ware. This Ware had a London newspaper of recent date. In this 
paper was a list of the principal estates in chancery with heirs 
wanted. Among them Sadler—Amt. 90 [ninety] million—Now I 


A 
Spuyten Duyvil, 
Feb. 18, 1891. 
Dear Sir: 


If you intend sending abroad the story of Aunt Anne and her 
silver salver you may want the very latest given through Mr. Van 
Horn. At a recent “ sitting” he saw certain names connected with 
this property in England Normandy, Sir—Harcourt, Abingdon. He 
thought at Abingdon Square or Abingdon seat I would get further 
information. Yesterday, after making some researches at the Astor 
library, 1 found Sir Simon Harcourt descended from Bernard de 
Harcourt, Normandy, married a Mary Sadler Aston, a great-grand- 
daughter of Sir Ralph Sadler, seat, Abingdon, Co. Oxford. If any 
-members of the Society wish to make inquiries of the present repre- 
sentative, Wm. Edward Harcourt, of Stanton Harcourt and Nune- 
ham,—seat Naneham Park, Abingdon, Co. Oxford, we can sift the 
truth of Mr. Van Horn’s statement. I never heard these names 
before meeting this medium last week. He also heard the name 
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Ormond. I find lands belonging to the Barony of Ormond in Ire- 
land were granted by King Charles to Col. Thos. Sadler with right 
to name them Sopwell after the Sopwell estate in England belonging 
to the Sadlers—a yearly due to be paid to the Duke of Ormond. I 
came upon this information yesterday in a book, “ Life and Times 
of Sir Ralph Sadler ”. 

Certainly these facts were not known to the medium or myself 
before the séance. I have much more evidence equally curious and 
circumstantial. 


HouMEs. 


March 3, 1891. 
DEAR SIR: 


I have had a singular experience with a genuine trance medium, 
which may prove of interest to the Society. She is the widow of a 
Methodist minister, a trained nurse in St. Luke’s Hospital, who con- 
siders her medial powers sacred gifts, too sacred for barter and sale, 
so she told me, while waiting for a meeting to open last Sunday. On 
Monday she gave me a free sitting. When entranced, she saw the 
word temperance over my head, thought I must be connected with 
some temperance society. / am not, never have been. At first she 
was not fully en rapport with me apparently. Then she said, “ You 
are not a spiritualist, and you doubt the truth of spirit return. You 
wish you cculd believe, but you can’t” (exactly true). She added, 
“A clergyman who knew you in childhood tells me you are a natural 
medium yourself, and if you will sit in a circle of eight persons under 
certain conditions, he will give you unmistakable proof through your 
own mediumship.” Here she asked if I knew a Mr. Dawson? No. 
Had I ever heard of a Dawson in connection with the English es- 
tate? Yes, Mrs. Lindsley, seven years ago, had seen such a name 
in connection with the phantom fortune. “ Well, he is dead. His 
spirit is here. He tells me he has two sons, Tom and George Daw- 
son, now living, one in Cambridge, Eng., the other in the opposite 
end of London, who will remember and give you information. Now 
your father comes. With him is a spirit named Janette Fraiser. Did 
you ever hear of her?” “No.” “She says her relative, Inspector 
Fraiser, is in possession of important information regarding this 
estate.” “ How can I get it?” “ Write to Inspector Fraiser, Dar- 
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wen, Lancashire, Eng., saying you understand he is in possession of 
certain facts relating to the Sadler estate, but don’t mention spiritual- 
ism, as he is violently opposed to the subject. He will answer and 
you will thus be led to further clues.” 

I find there is such a postal town as Darwen in Lancashire, and 
I have sent my letter to the inspector. If such a person exists, if he 
answers, we shall have another interesting experiment in psychic 
science, if not, the failure will be equally important. Therefore I 
send the facts to you now. Remember this lady was an entire 
stranger to me, did not even know my name, had nothing to gain 
from the séance, and no reason for guess work or deception. (She 
also saw me in the far west among the Indians,—as I have a son in 
Montana, it is not impossible I may go there.) She asked my ad- 
dress, that is, Janette Fraiser told me to give her my address, and 
the spirits would write further messages for me whenever they could 
get her alone under certain conditions. On awaking from her trance 
the medium told me she had a double slate with a pencil point inside, 
which she put in a chair and sat upon when alone—sometimes getting 
very important information in this way. I told her of the spirits’ 
request and promise, gave her my address, but have heard nothing 
more. Her duties at the hospital are so arduous she has probably 
not had time. 

Yours respectfully, 
HouMEs. 


Spencer, Mass., Feb. 22, 1891. 
Mr. Hopcson, 


Dear Sir :— 


I hope you will excuse me for my carelessness in not answering 
your letter. I had a hard fall about that time which I have not got 
over yet, and by some mistake the letter got put away with some 
others without being opened. Yesterday my niece received a letter 
from Mrs. Holmes inquiring after me to know if I was sick or gone 
away because I had not answered your letter. I am very sorry I put 
you to so much trouble. I don’t know how much Mrs. Holmes has 
written to you, but I can say that every word is true about the in- 
vestigation about the Sadler property in England. When I was a 
small girl I used to hear my father talk about his dowry in England. 
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My father’s name was Stephen Sadler, born in Grafton, Mass., Jan. 
21, 1775. He was brother to Mrs. Holmes’ grandfather, Levi Sad- 
ler. He lived in New York State a good many years. In those days 
there was no railroad, it was hard to get a letter through, therefore 
they did not hear from each other. Mrs. Holmes being so young, she 
did not know about her father’s relatives until the mediums began 
to tell her. Then she had faith enough to follow their directions. 
She was told of an old lady that would give her more information ; 
said she lived in a hilly town and worked in a dirty place, then she 
said, “ O, it is where they make mogisons, it was a boot shop.” I 
am that old lady. 

I don’t know as I am writing anything that will be of use to any- 
one, but am willing to answer any question as far as I know. 

I have been a subscriber of the “ Banner of Light” since 1860, 
and some of the papers before that time. Shall continue to take it 
while I have eyes to read. 

Spiritualism is very unpopular in Spencer. I have stood alone all 
these years; am the only one that will stand up and say I believe it. 
It is a great comfort to me. I have lived alone since my husband 
died three years ago; no one but me in the house, yet I feel that I am 
not alone. 

Yours respectfully, 
Sara LuTHer. 


Spencer, Feb. 28, 1891. 
Mr. Honcson, 


Dear Sir :—- 


You wish to know if I ever consulted mediums about that prop- 
erty. No, I never did. I never consulted mediums much, for there 
was none here. The most I know about mediums and spiritualism 
is what I have learned from the “ Banner”. I do not know Mrs. 
Lindsley. 

About that property in England, why can’t they get some English 
lawyers to go to the chancery and find out who left it and who it was 
to go to, and give them one-half for getting it? It seems to me that 
if they could prove who the rightful heirs were, England never 
would give up such an amount of property. About fourteen years 
ago or so, it was advertised in New York papers as being ninety-two 
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millions. I don’t know how often England takes the interest ; some 
say once in five years, others say once in ten. 


* * * * * * * 


S. E. Luter. 


Spencer, March 8, 1891. 
Mr. Honcson, 


Dear Sir :— 


Please excuse for delay. About the notice of the property: Yes, 
we used to hear of it long ago when I was young and the records 
have been looked after in Mass. a number of times. Then they had 
got to England to search further and it was going to take so much 
money, no one was willing to advance it, and then it would stop, and 
nothing more be done about it. We had not heard anything about it 
for some time when Mrs. Holmes got hold of it by the way of the 
mediums. I suppose she has told you about her going to England. 
I don’t know what more to write. I will answer any question if I 
know how, and be glad to. 

I want to say I think I made a little mistake in the first letter I 
wrote you. I think I said Mrs. Holmes’ great-grandfather was my 
father’s brother. It was her grandfather that was my father’s 
brother. 

Yours in haste, 
Sara E. LUTHER. 


Spencer, March 13th, 1891. 
Mr. Honeson, 


Dear Sir :— 
I received yours of the 9th. I would like to know who Mrs. 
Lindsley is; I never met her; is she the medium that Mrs. Holmes 


first consulted about the property? She has told me about so many 
that she has consulted that I cannot remember. 


* * * * * 


S. E. Lutuer. 
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Purpose and Scope of the 
Society 


The objects of the American Society for Psychical Research may be 
summarized as follows: 


FIRST,—The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and ap- 
paritions, clairvoyance—including dowsing or the finding of water or 
minerals by supernormal means, premonitions, coincidental dreams—all 


kinds of mediumistic phenomena, and, in fact, everything of a super- 
normal character occurring in this field. 


SECOND,—The collection of material bearing on the nature of these 
phenomena. Similar data are earnestly solicited from members, but will 
be welcomed from any source. In this connection it should be noted 


that all names pertaining to such phenomena will be treated as confi- 
dential, if so desired. \ 


THIRD,—The formation of a library on all the subjects with which 
psychic research is connected. Contributions of books are welcome 
from members and others. To avoid duplication of unnecessary 
copies all persons are asked first to communicate with the Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 
FIVE DOLLARS a year is the fee for Associate Membership. On 
prepayment of this sum the JOURNAL of the Society will be sent to 


the Associate for one year, $5.00 of which is for a year’s subscription to 
the Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research, 


TEN DOLLARS a year is the fee for Members. This sum entitles a 
Member to both PROCEEDINGS and JOURNAL for one year, $5.00 
of which is for a year’s subscription to the Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research. 

ALL MEMBERSHIPS date from January Ist, though those who 


join in November or December will receive the Journal for these two 
months free. 
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THE ENDOWMENT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The American Institute for Scientific Research was incorporated under 
the Laws of New York in 1904, for the purpose of carrying on and endow- 
ing investigation in the fields of Psychical Research and Psycho-thera- 
peutics. The American Society for Psychical Research is a Section of 
this Corporation and is supported by contributions from its members and 
an endowment fund which now exceeds $155,000. The amount only pays 
for the publications and office expenses, but does not enable the Institute 
to carry on its scientific investigations. A much greater sum is required 
before this work can be carried forward with the initiative and energy 
which its importance deserves. The charter of the Institute is perpetual. 

The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in 
the deed of gift and are under the control of the Board of Trustees, the 
character and qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as in cases of other 
scientific institutions. 

Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Institute, whether to the uses of psychical research or psycho- 
therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form which such dedication 


should take when made by will is indicated in the following condensed 
draft. 


FORM OF BEQUEST FOR THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Institute for Scientific 
Research, a corporation organized under the Laws of New York, the sum 
dollars,* in trust, however, to administer the same for 
the benefit of the American Society for Psychical Research,f a branch of 
said corporation, and for its purposes only.” 


* In case the bequest is real estate, or other specific items of property, they should be 
sufficiently described for identification. 
tin case the donor desires the funds used for Psycho-therapeutics this should read: 


“in trust, however, for the benefit of its branch for the investigation of Psycho 
therapeutics and for such purposes only.” 
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